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BOYS FROM FIFTY-TWO NATIONS IN INTER- | EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY HELPS ARMY 


NATIONAL MEET 





Scout Conference Will Bring Together Boys From All Over 
the World—Expected That Organization Wil! 
Develop—Displays and Contests 





Boys from 52 nations will be represented at the Inter- 
national Scout meet in London this coming summer, 
according to an announcement made public on March 11 
at Scout headquarters in 
New York. The Boy 
Scouts of America expect 
to be represented by 200 
scouts, in charge of an ade- 
quate number of leaders. 


a 


The selection of 200 boys to 
make up the delegation repre- 
senting the Boy Scouts of 
America will be left to the 
scout field—150 boys to repre- 
sent communities where there 
are council organizations and 
50 beys from the unorganized 
field, according to Scouting, 
the official magazine of the 
Scouts. 

“Each of these boys must be 
furnished by his council or 
troop or parents with sufficient 
funds to pay not only his own 
expenses by railroad to New 
York, by steamship to Great 
Britain and back, but also his 
proportion of the overhead ex- 
pense of the trip,” say Scout 
officials. 

Displays and contests have 
been arranged. The national 
council will determine what 
contests the American boys will compete in. After the partici- 
pants have been selected they will be placed in a preparatory 
camp and given the necessary training and instructions. This 
camp will probably be at Interstate Palisades Park, and will be 
conducted just before the sailing date with experienced and 
able leaders in charge. 

The displays are to be presented by teams of Scouts, the 
teams consisting of not less than 24 or more than 150 boys 
each. Each display must fill the arena and none must take 
more than 15 minutes to show. Marks will be given for the 
most original treatment of any of the following subjects: Fire 
fighting, ambulance, accidents of all sorts, such as train col- 
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citizens. 


tional counselors. 


Branch, U. S. Army. 








(Continued on page 5, column 2.) 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The education now given in the Army effectively 
guarantees that soldiers whose pre-Army education 
has been defective can not remain illiterates, and 
offers to all members of the Army a real opportunity 
to acquire occupational skill which will enable them 
to leave the service qualified to be self-supporting 
Education for illiterates and non-English- 
speaking soldiers is made compulsory and is con- 
ducted by officers, soldiers, and civilian teachers and ac- 
cording to methods devised by expert civilian educa- 
Occupational training is given 
under instruction methods developed by expert voca- — 
tional trainers who have been employed by the Army, | 
many of them on leave from the leading educational | 
institutions of the country. Teachers of occupational 
training are obtained by the employment in the Army 
of well qualified civilian teachers and by the use of 
officers and soldiers as instructors who have, by their 
prewar experience, or their experience during the war, 
learned the practical details of the occupations in 
which they instruct—Fducation and Recreation 


ENLISTMENT CAMPAIGN 





Recruiting Officers Find Chances for Schooling Attract— 
Majority of Army Men Taking School 
Work 





Education as the strongest plea for Army enlistment 
is being put forth by the War Department in its present 
recruiting campaign. Opportunities for schooling have 
never been so good for 
Army men as now, is the 
assertion made in “ Force- 
ful Facts About the 
Army,” the official circular - 
on enlistment, which says: 


“In prewar days vocational 
and educational improvement 
did not constitute the goal to 
which much of the energy of 
the military establishment was 
directed, but, with the lessons 
; Of the great conflict being 
| studied diligently, the new 
| Army has committed itself to 
| a program of education and 
instruction which assures «ery 
| young man a fair start in life. 

“Each branch of the Army 
offers its particular field of 
endeavor and practically every 
field of endeavor is covered in 
one of the 14 branches of the 
service, 

“At the larger camps 
throughout the country regular 
| courses of instruction are being 
| offered. These courses include 
clerical courses, commercial 
courses, imedern language 
courses, English courses, and practically all technical subjects 
with which the Army has to deal, including instruction in many 
important trades. Y 

“In other words, an applicant for enlistment can, by cen- 
sultation with the recruiting oflicer, have himself placed se that 
he can learn any subject taught in the Army. 

“Edueational and vocational training is daily becoming of 








| 


| more importance in the service. Such training is not only of 


benefit to the individual and to the country at large but 
is of equally direct value to the military service. Its fur- 
therance will be given the careful attention of all commanding 
officers. 


(Continued on page 5, column 3.) 
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DEPARTMENT MEETINGS AT THE N. E. A. 





Educational Tests Interest Normal School Officials—Visual Education Has First 
Meeting—Teacher Shortage Discussed by County Superintendents— 
Reorganization Commission Holds Open Session 








THE NORMAL SCHOOL DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Joun R. Kirk, Kirksville, Me. 


The normal school department heard 
the paper of Dr. N. A. Harvey, State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, on Intelligence 
Tests, and that of Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
George Peabody College, on Educational 
Tests. Dr. Virgil Dickson, Research De- 
partment, City Schools, Berkeley, Calif., 
discussed both papers. The trend of 
thought unmistakably favored discrimi- 
nation between intelligence tests and edu- 
cutional tests and approved widespread 
but entirely sane use of both. It was 
agreed that courses in such tests under 
specialists in the faculties of teacher- 
producing institutions should be regu- 
larly given, with view to the widest pos- 
sible comprehension and use of such tests 
in the public schools. President W. A. 
Brandenburg, State Nermal College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans., and Director George Mel- 
cher, research and efficiency department, 
Kansas City, Mo., continued the discus- 
sion but gave warning against eccentric- 
tiy and faddishness. 

Dr. J. D. Heilmann, Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo., Dr. A. G. 
teed, department child hygiene and pub- 
lic héalth, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., read papers on “ The Personal 
Qualifications of Instructors and the 
Laboratory Facilities for Exemplifying 
Hygiene and Physical Education Tests 
in Teacher-Producing Institutions, with 
View to the Adequate Preparation of 
Teachers for Using Such Tests in the 
Public Schools.” They agreed upon the 
necessity for such courses and the spe- 
cial preparation of instructors therefor. 
Dr. Heilmann thought the laboratory 
equipment in teacher-producing institu- 
tions for such purposes might be rela- 
tively inexpensive. Dr. Reed, having re- 
cently directed the investment of some 
$7,000 in a laboratory for his use in 
child hygiene and public health, argued 
strongly for abundant equipment of such 
character as that used for the severest 
army tests and such as may be found in 
the best medical college laboratories. 

It appeared from the discussion and 
the attention given it that this subject 
has not received general consideration 


State 
and 





by leaders in education, and that teacher- 
producing institutions of all kinds need 
to give it more attention than they have 
heretofore. Extemporaneous discussion 
was participated in by Supt. H. G. Swan- 


son of Greenville, N. C., and Miss 
Nina CC. Vandewalker, kindergarten 
director, State Normal School, Milwau- 
kee. It was the manifest judgment of 


all those participating in this program 
that the facilities for exemplifying hy- 
giene and physical education tests of 
children and grownups as to eyes, ears, 
nose, teeth, lungs, nerves, throat, blood, 
and skeletal conditions, must intro- 
duced into all teacher-producing institu- 
tions. 

President J. Stanley Brown, State Nor- 
mal School, Dekalb, Ill, in his paper 
set forth the fact that salaries in teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools should 
parallel those in universities, giving rea- 
follows: (1) The services ren- 
dered in the two types of institutions 
are equally difficult and require equal 
capabilities. (2) The products of the 
two types of institutions must render 
services equally valuable. (3) The dis- 
crimination which allowed short cuts for 
the preparation of one type of teachers 
and full time for the preparation of other 
types had false foundations, because one 
type of teaching in public schools re- 
quires as extensive scholarship and as 
thorough professional preparation 
other types, children of one age and type 
being as deserving and of as great con- 
sequence as children of other ages and 
types. 

President D. B. Waldo, State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Corliss Preston, State superintendent 
of schools, Olympia, Wash.; and Dr. A. FE. 


be 


SONS as 


as 





Winship, Boston, Mass., discussed Mr, 
Brown’s paper and supported its doc- 
trines, 
VISUAL EDUCATION DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Cuarites F, Pye, Secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 


The first meeting of the Visual Educa- 
tion Department of the National Educa- 


tion Association was held Wednesday 
afternoon in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Hollenden. 





Charles Roach, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, was the first speaker on 


the program. His appeal was for the 
scientific study of visual material and 


method and for a large place for the new 
department. “Much has been said about 
the use of films by enthusiastic educa- 
tors, who,” he said, “haye had visions of 
young America being educated by the un- 
winding reels. So much has been claimed 
and so very little proved that we are 
sometimes forced to attribute the state- 
ments of visual instructionists to over- 
exercised enthusiasm or to highly imag- 
inative minds which substitute fiction for 
fact. No one questions the relative im- 
portance of visual as compared with aural 
or any other sense stimulus, yet no one 
actually knows how effective the cinema 
or the stereopticon really may be as a 
vehicle for teaching. No intensive and 
extensive study has made which 
can command the attention and whole- 
some respect of the teaching profession. 
Occasionally a teacher or a supervisor 
has attempted to evaluate the motion pic- 


been 


ture, the stereopticon slide and _ the 
stereograph, but no elaborate, highly 


scientific study has ever been made, which 
has taken into consideration a sufficiently 
large group of individuals to give any- 
thing like an intelligent report worthy of 
more than passing notice. If, as the re- 
sult of this conference, this department 
can do nothing more than create sufficient 
interest to begin a nation-wide study of 
visual instruciion, it will have done a 
most commendable piece of work.” 
Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago, reviewed the field of visual ma- 
terial. He demonstrated clearly the place 
that the stereograph, the slide and the 
cinema occupy in the learning processes 
of the child. 
J. H, Francis, superintendent of schools, 
Columbus, Ohio, spoke on “Concreteness 
in Education.” He made an urgent ap- 
peal for illustrative material in the 
schools. 
Supt. Frank A. Gause, Bay City, Mich., 
the leader of the round table dis- 
cussion, presented a study of work 
done in the Bay City, Mich., schools, 
showing concretely how the use of 
visual material had cut down failures 
and decreased the cost of school maia- 
tenance, 


as 
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DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Maret Canney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

In 1914 an enthusiastic gathering of 
State rural supervisors, meeting at Nash- 
yille, Tenn., effected an organization 
known «as the National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. This association has 
since held annual conferences immedi- 


ately preceding the midwinter meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, and 
by 1919 it had become in reality a gen- 
eral department of rural education, pre- 
senting a comprehensive program of rural 
subjects and attracting each year several 
hundred persons representing every phase 
of rural education. 

By February, 1919, at the time of the 
Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, this situation and the 
need for a reorganization of rural educa- 
tion interests under the National Educa- 
tion Association was clearly apparent. A 
committee on reorganization was there- 
fore appointed, which reported later by 
presenting a proposed constitution for a 
new Department of Rural Education un- 
der the National Education Association, 
with sections provided to meet the needs 
of each special rural group. This report 
was unanimously adopted and each of the 
three organized rural groups then exist- 
ing, namely, the National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools, the County Superintend- 
ents’ Section of the National Education 
Association, and the National Association 
of Persons Engaged in the Preparation 
of Rural Teachers voted to coordinate as 
sections one, two, and three of this newly 
organized Department of Rural Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Because of the efliciency of this re- 
organization as effected in Chicago last 
year rural leaders found it possible to 
present the nrost adequate and vital 
treatment of rural education interests 
yet afforded by the National Educational 
Association at the recent Cleveland meet- 
ing. Three general sessions of the new 
Department of Rural Edueation were 
held and four sectional programs were 
provided. The first meeting of the gen- 
eral Department program convening on 
Monday morning was a working business 
Session devoted to the president’s ad- 
dress and a discussion of committee re- 
ports and plans from the various sec- 
tions, including among others the favor- 
able report of a special committee on 
the advisability of starting a journal of 
rural education. 

On Monday afternoon the program 
centered on the preparation of rural 
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teachers, with addresses by L. D. Coff- 
man, of Minnesota; H. W. Foght, of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.; M. B. Hillegas, of 
Vermont; and A, O. Thonmas, of Maine. 
Tuesday afternoon the general rural ses- 
sion was addressed by Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, of Massachusetts, who discussed 
“The Country Life Movement at Home 
and Abroad.” 

The sectional conferences provided on 
Tuesday morning and Thursday after- 
noon for the more detailed discussion of 
special rural interests proved especially 
popular and helpful. The State rural 
supervisors in section one gave their 
attention to the standardization of rural 
schools and the direction of rural educa- 
tion by State offices. Section two, com- 
posed of county superintendents and 
rural supervisors, emphasized the dis- 
tinction between supervision and admin- 
stration. Section three, constituting the 
rural normal group, gave chief attention 
to the questions of cooperation between 
the rural school and State and Federal 
extension agencies. Two additional sec- 
tions, one on the rural high school and 
another on conrmunity-center activities 
in the rural school, were requested and 
will be provided in next year’s program. 
At a meeting of the executive committee 
it was also decided that the program 
and committee studies for 1921 should 
be built around the rural school cur- 
riculum. 





ROUND TABLE OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


E. M. Rarp, Reading, Pa. 


“The Shortage of Teachers and the 
Remedy” was the subject discussed at 
the round table of county superintend- 
ents on Friday, February 27. 

Mrs, Marie Turner Harvey, of the Por- 
ter Rural School, Kirksville, Mo., read a 
paper setting forth present conditions 
and making a plea for adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for rural ehildren. 
She asserted that the best qualified teach- 
ers in the whole system should be placed 
in the rural schools at larger salaries 
than town positions afford. She recom- 
mended that better living conditions be 
provided by means of establishing a con- 
solidated “Teachers Home” to house a 
group of teachers who can be transported 
with ease to the schools of the district 
at a trifling cost. She wanted more 
“ wholehearted leaders” in every State. 

Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, ad- 
vocated a committee of educational lead- 
ers in every State to study the question, 
a State program to get proper legislation, 
a differentiating course of study in State 
normal schools for rural-minded teach- 
ers, an emergency summer school pro- 
gram providing short courses for teach- 





ers, and a national progam providing for 
the preparation of teachers. She stated 


that 11,000,000 country children have 
their fate hanging in the balance. 
Superintendent Holloway, of Kent 


County, Del., diagnosed the causes of 
rural teacher shortage and suggested as 
remedies— 

1. Better salaries for rural than for 
town teachers. 

2. Better living conditions, teacher- 
ages in the case of consolidated rural 
schools. 

3. More helpful supervision, and bet- 
ter equipment. 

4. Rural teachers of skill, and ade- 
quate preparation encouraged to look for- 
ward to positions of larger service. 

5. Good reads, 

6. Elimination of the one-teacher 
school. 

A. O. Neal, of the Rural Schools Divi- 
sion, United States Bureau of Extension, 
discussed the subject from the viewpoint 
of the bureau. The high points in Mr. 
Neal’s discussion were the need of more 
consolidated schools, of more men teach- 
ers, the need of more adequate salaries, . 
the need of an emergency program, and 
also an ultimate program, better living 
conditions, longer school term and tenure 
of service for rural teachers. 

A spirited discussion followed in which 
Brewer from Illinois, Thompson from 
Utah, Miss Carney from Teachers Col- 
legs, Koch from Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, Nettle from Utah, 
Commissioner Cary from Wisconsin, 
Cooper from Baltimore County, Md., 
Woolton from Utah, Whaley from Arkan- 
sas, Chairman Rapp, and others took 
part. J. J, Unger, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
was secretary of the meeting. 
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CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS OF CITIES BELOW 25,000. 

H. B. Ternen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Warren, Ohio. 

The conference of superintendents of 
cities below 25,000 was held at the Hotel 
Statler Friday, February 27. The attend- 
ance was very satisfactory and there was 
evident interest in the program, which 
was carried out as follows: Democracy 
in school administration, by Annie Webb 
Blanton, State superintendent of public: 
instruction, Texas; Unification of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, by Lucy 
Gage, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich,; Teaching citizenship, 
by William Dodge Lewis, deputy State 
superintendent of public instrugtion, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; The modern health 
crusade in the schools, by Charles M, 
De Forest, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

In closing the conference, the chairman 
summarized the discussions in the fol- 
lowing statement: 





ainiin aeaneS deed. Fo 
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nd 


school administration 


“Democracy in 


means, whatever the form of organiza- 


tion, the securing of that degree of co- 


operation on the part of all 


schools which will enable 


who work 
in or for the 
maximum 


the organization to make a 


contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of education. 

“The 
and primary grades means the recognition 
of the principle that the school must find 
in the child the standard for its equip- 
ment, curriculum, organization and justi- 


kindergarten 


unification of the 


fication for its various modes of pro- 
cedure, 

“ Teaching citizenship means a realiza- 
tion that the greatest aim and product 


of the school is the formation, while in 
the school, of a group of social reactions 
that will enable the individual to make 
his maximum possible contribution to the 
common good. 

“The modern health 
schools means that the formation of cor- 
rect health habits is absolutely funda- 
mental if the school is to have a chance 
to make that the individual is 


capable of making a coutribution to the 


crusade in the 


sure 


common good.” 





SUPERINTENDENTS OF CITIES 
OVER 25,000. 


Rreuarps, Superintendent Schools, 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Cc. W. 


The meeting of the superintendents of 
cities over 25,000 was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Autorium, Cleveland, 
Friday afternoon, February 27. Frank 
I. Smart, of Schools, 
Davenport, Iowa, was chairman, and the 


superintendent 


program as printed was carried out in 
full. 

Frank Irving 
cussed State laws and regulations per- 
taining to school building. He showed 
that according to a survey only a few 
years ago a creat number of the States 
had few or no laws pertaining to the erec- 
tion of school buildings; that he had re- 
cently made another survey and finds that 
a number of States have since his first 
survey enacted some laws pertaining to 
the erection of buildings, but still the 
laws in many States are very inadequate. 
He suggested further that it would be 


Coeper, architect, dis- 


well to have a uniform code for all 
States. 

Supt. M. O. Cassidy, Lexington, Ky., 
discussed “Golden Deeds in Character 


Education.” Mr. Cassidy said that for 
the past seven years the pupils in his 
district, under the direction of their 
teachers, had been keeping golden deed 
books in which they recorded any golden 
deed brought in by any child. Prizes are 
given for the best golden deeds book that 
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is prepared by any room in the system 
during the year, and the child reporting 
the best golden deed is given a medal. 
According to Mr. Cassidy this system has 
exercised a wonderful influence in the at- 
titude of the children, and has developed 
a magnificent element in their characters. 

Dr. Ernest Horn, of the University of 
Iowa, relation of silent 
reading to efficiency in study. After dis- 
cussing different tests that are used for 
silent reading, in which it has been the 


discussed the 


aim and purpose to measure speed and 
comprehension, Dr. Horn suggested that 
“we should test the two other qualities 
of silent reading, organization of ma- 
terial, and the ability to remember the 
material read.” 

Arthur 8. Benson, principal of Bremer 
Junior High School, Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed the present status of the junior 
high school, Among other things he said 
that the junior high sehool should be a 
gcradual from the mothering 
plan in the grades to the complete de- 


transition 


partmental plan in the senior high school ; 
that the junior high school should fur- 
nish differentiation in Classification ; that 
junior high schoals should not be organ- 
ized in grade school buildings or in senior 
high school buildings, but should occupy 
build? nd distinct. 

In addition to the printed 
Miss Luey Gage, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich., read a paper 
on the relation of the kindergarten to the 
first grade. 


S separate 
program, 





TRAINING SCHOOL 
SECTION. 


Epwarp E, Hitt, Chicago Normal College. 


CITY 


Two conferences were held by the city 
training school section, one on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 24, at the Hotel 
Statler, and the other on the following 
afternoon in the city normal school build- 
ing. Both meetings were well attended 
end were characterized by earnest discus- 
sion, 

The general topic considered at the first 
meeting was Educational Reconstruction 
in the City Training Schools. The chair- 
main of the section, E. George Payne, 
president of Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Mo., read a paper on Experimental 
Reconstruction in the Harris Teachers 
He spoke of two 
which the college has functioned through 
its faculty in promoting educational ex- 
periments ; first, through routinized rigid 
tests to determine the solidity of class- 
room methods and second, through an en- 
deavor to determine to what extent the 
school curriculum could be made to serve 
conservation 


College. lines along 


more effectively in human 
by means of physical education, health 


education, and education in accident pre- 
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vention. His paper was followed by talks 
hy Charles H. Judd, director of the School 
of Education of the of Chi- 


cago, who spoke on the subject, * The City 


University 


Training School and the Reconstruction 
of the Elementary School Curriculum,” 
and by John W. Withers, superintendent 
of public Mo., 
whose subject was “ The Training School 
and the Superintendent.” Dr. Judd em- 
hasized the importance of constructive 
criticism as against destructive criticism 
in building up a new curriculum for the 
clementary school, and pointed out a dan- 
ger to which all normal schools, especially 
city training schools, are exposed; that 
of emphasizing particular methods and 
material to be used in the schools, rather 


instruction, St. Louis, 


than the development of intellectual 
pewer and the building up of sound 


scholarship. Dr. Withers believed that 
the principal of the city training school 
should rank second only to the superin- 
tendent of schools and that the two should 
work together in very close relations in 
the building up of the whole school sys- 
tem of the city. 

The last formal paper of this meeting 
wis read by W. C. Bagley, teachers’ col- 
lege, Columbia University, who spoke on 
“The future of the city training school,” 
His argument was to the effect that all 
training schools for teachers should be 
under State rather than control, 
Then followed a brief discussion of the 
papers of the afternoon by Elizabeth G, 
Breckinridge, principal of the Louisville 
Training School, Louisville, Ky.; John F. 
Thomas, principal of the Detroit City 
Normal School; Ambrose L. Suhrie, dean 
of the Cleveland School of Education; 
and Frank W. Smith, principal of the 
nermal training school, Paterson, N. J. 

At the conference on Wednesday after- 
noon William B. Owen, principal of the 
Chicago Normal College, discussed fun- 
damental principles of the curriculum for 
the city training schools. Some of .the 
questions which he considered were: I, 
What is the curriculum (a) from the 
teachers’ standpoint and (1) from the 
students’ standpoint; II. Concepts of the 
curriculum ; IT!. Organization of the cur- 
riculum; and IV. Practice of the curricu- 
lum. The point in Dr. Owen's address 
that called out the most heated discus- 
sion was his contention that no subject 
should be nrade a part of the curriculum 
of the training school which was not also 
found in the elementary school curricu- 
Jum or did not function directly in the 
program of that school. 


local 


The place of graphic arts in the cit, 
training school was presented by Miss 
Jean Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege, as a report of a special committee 


Kimber, of 


which has been making a careful study 


of this question. 











COMMISSION ON THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, State Supervisor of 
High Schools, Massachusetts. 


The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education held a pub- 


lic meeting at Cleveland February 25, 


1920, for the purpose of presenting 
salient features of its work and of secur- 
ing constructive criticisms on various 
reports in preparation. Similar meet- 


ings were held in 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
when the commission was beginning its 
work, but in the four succeeding years 
the entire energy of the reviewing com- 
mittee at the time of the meeting of the 
department of superintendence was cen- 
tered upon the critical examination of 
reports in preparation. 

The chairman of the commission acted 
of the meeting and pre- 
sented a brief summary of the nine re- 
ports of the commission already issued 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. He stated that the tenth report, 
“The Problem of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Schools,” is in press, 

IF. G. Nichols, specialist in commercial 
education, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, spoke on the report “ Busi- 
ness Education in Secondary Schools.” 
Mr. Nichols is a member of the commit- 
tee that prepared the report. He cited 
as proof of the need for reorganization 
the fact that so many parents are so dis- 
satisfied with the commercial courses 
offered in public high schools that they 
pay out large sums of money for the tui- 
tion of their children in private commer- 
cial schools. He emphasized the fact 
that public high schools have conceived 
commercial education too exclusively in 
terms of preparation for stenographic 
and clerical positions. This committee 
has outlined a commercial curriculum 
that provides for a threefold differenti- 
ation in the eleventh and twelfth years 
so that pupils may specialize in the fol- 
lowing fields: Stenographic and presec- 
retariul; general business and account- 
ancy; retail selling and store service. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of the 
Lincoln School and chairman of the Sci- 
ence Committee, stated that the report 
of his committee has now been approved 
by the Reviewing Committee subject to 
minor revisions. The committee is rec- 
ommending science sequences adapted to 


chairman 


as 


the needs of four-year high schools and 
of junior-senior high schools and indicat- 
ing desirable alternations of courses in 
ysmaller schools. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, re- 
ported for the new Committee on Home 
of which she is chairman. 
This new committee has presented a re- 
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viewing Committee. It recommends re- 
quired work in home economics for all 
girls of each year in the junior high 
school, to be followed by elective courses 
in the senior high school. The committee 
disapproves of the usual method of con- 
ducting the work in foods and clothing 
simultaneously, and also of the method 
sometimes found of devoting an entire 
year to foods and another year to cloth- 
ing. Instead they recommend that the 
work of each year include short units, 
not only in foods and clothing but also 
in other main topics within the compre- 
hension of the pupils. 

Daniel C. Knowlton, of the Committee 
on Social Studies, and also secretary of 
the Committee on the Teaching of History 
and Training for Citizenship appointed 
by the Board for Historical Service, re- 
ported that the two committees are now 
working in close cooperation. By means 
of a colored map he indicated those States 
which are known to be reorganizing their 
work on the basis of the report of the 
Committee on Social Studies. W. D. 
Lewis, deputy commissioner of education 
for Pennsylvania and a member of the 
Social: Studies Committee, reported prog- 
ress in Pennsylvania and especially in 
the city of Philadelphia in deyejoping a 
program of civie education in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies. He read a paper 
by Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, of Philadelphia, 
giving some of the results of this reor- 
ganization. 

Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and acting chairman of the Committee on 
High School Administration, ‘outlined the 
scope of the report of his committee. 





BOYS FROM FIFTY-TWO NATIONS 
IN INTERNATIONAL MEET. 





(Continued from page 1:) 
lisions, aeroplane accidents, shipwrecks, 
floods, earthquakes, runaway horses ; phys- 
ical training, cycling, and trek-cart gym- 
kana, hut building, bridge building, model 
camps, rocket drill, fire fighting, cooking, 
and any other original troop display. 

It is probable that with the Scouts will 
go some of the men most prominent in the 
movement on this side of the water, in- 
eluding Colin H. Livingstone, Mortimer 
Schiff, and James E. West. John Jacob 
Astor, who has a 900-acre park in Kent, 
has put his place at the disposal of the 
American boys while they are in Eng- 
land. 

That an international organization of 
boys will develop as the result of the 
London Seout meet is the expectation of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell and others ar- 
ranging the conference, 


| 
| 
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port on the work of fts field to the Re- | EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


HELPS ARMY ENLISTMENT 
CAMPAIGN, 


(Continued from page 1,) 

“The general policy necessarily includes 
giving, far as possible throughout 
the entire service, adequate and imme- 
diate opportunity for the educational and 
vocational training of such men as desire 
it. It also includes the development of a 
practical system of coordinated educa- 
tional and vocational training that will 
fit men for effective military service and 
for success in civil life. 

“At each place where training is car- 
ried on, the first year’s work must be 
practical in so far as concerns direct re- 
sults and present personnel, and crea- 
tive and experimental in so far as con- 
cerns the methods followed, standards 
of training, and programs of instruction. 
The main factors in making the year's 
work successful must continue to be 
the initiative, resourcefulness, and good 
judgment of commanding officers and of 
education and recreation officers and 
their assistants, and the utilization to 
the best advantage of the Army’s own 
resources in personnel, equipment, and 
material.” 

Figures collected by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the Army show that on 
December 31, 1919, of a total of 172,266 
enlisted men present for duty and report- 
ing, 93,423, or 54 per cent, were receiv- 
ing training which would fit them for 
civilian vocations. Of these 84,915, or 
20 per cent, were taking educational or 
vocational courses, and in addition, 
58,508, or 34 per cent, were engaged in 
duties which provided training in some 
trade or vocation. 

Secretary of War Baker says: 

“ With the inauguration now of educa- 
tional opportunities far more widespread 
and thoroughgoing than any which the 
Army has been in a position heretofore 
to afford, and with the military officials 
taking up and carrying on the work of 
providing for the recreational wants of 
the troops in their spare time, the young 
men of the Nation—and the older ones-- 
may look upon military service as an op- 
portunity for a career offering a vigorous 
physical life, and educational develop- 
ment, a healthy social utilization of 
leisure time, and withal an outlet for 
patriotic service to a country, the 
splendor of whose past is excelled only 
by the promise of its future.” 


so 





Tennessee should be added to the States 
that have recently changed their methods 
of selecting the chief school officer. (See 
Mar. 1 issue.) Tennessee now vests the 
appointment in the governor, 
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Gardens a Popular Subject 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
MEETING AT CLEVELAND | 


Middle West Universities Developing Graduate Schools of Education—Vocational 
Guidance and the Army—High School Methods in Home Economics— 
A Permanent “Speech Campaign ” — School-Supervised 








SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF EDUCATION. 
i. J. KeL_ty, University of Kansas. 

The program of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education at Cleveland ex- 
tended over three half-day sessions, 
February 23 and 24, 

The first half day was devoted to com- 
mittee reports, a summary of most of 
which had been previously printed in 
No. 9 of Educational Monographs pub- 
lished by the Society. Some of the note- 
worthy features of these committee re- 
ports were: 

(1) The result of a very elaborate 
questionnaire by D. A. Anderson, State 
Colleges, Pennsylvania, in which were 
tabulated the averages of estimates made 
by a large number of superintendents 
and professors of education as to the 
amount of time which should be devoted 
to the various topies in basic courses in 
education. 

(2) A report of the values placed upon 
courses in education and typical topics 
from those courses by 250 high-school 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
in Kansas. This report was made by 
I’. J. Kelly of the University of Kansas. 
The points urged included more of the 
social seiences and public speaking, as 
well as more attention to specitie educa- 
tional problems in the theoretical courses. 

(3) Short unit courses for professional 
training, by A. J. Jones, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

(4) State plans for issuing certificates 
to college graduates, by Harlan Upde- 
graff, University of Pennsylvania. 

(5) Report on supervised teaching, by 


A. I. Mead, chairman, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, with aspects presented by 
J, IL. Henderson, University of Texas, 


L. B. Hill, University of West Virginia, 
and Hf. G. Good, Colgate University. 

The second half-day session was de- 
voted to the topic “ Education ‘and the 
National Government.” The first paper, 
by Samuel I’. Capen of the American 
Council on Education, on “ Pending led- 
eral Legislation on Education,” revealed 


the complexity of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment in Washington and gave some 





ee 


idea .s to the number of departments or 
bureaus which would be affected if a 
Department of Education should ulti- 
mately take over those aspects of Gov- 
ernment dealing directly with education. 
This was followed by a masterful pres- 
entation of the pros and cons of the 
Smith-Towner Bill by George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and William P. Burris, of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. A vote of the society at the 
conclusion of the debate gave the almost 
unanimous approval of the society to the 
Smith-Towner Bill. This debate was 
followed by a discussion of 
amendments to the bill by Charles H, 
Judd, of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The third session can not 
terized better than to give the program 
as it was carried out. 

(1) Standards for Theses [Presented 
in Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
Advanced Degrees. in Education, by 
Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa. 

(2) A National Clearinghouse for 
Educational Investigation, by William 
T. Bawden, of the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

(3) Other Agencies for the Compila- 
tion of Theses, by Walter S. Monroe, of 
the University of Illinois. 

(4) The Validity of Intelligence Tests 
for College Entrance, by Stephen I’. Col- 
vin, of Brown University. 

(5) The Historical Development of 
the Teachers’ Professional Degrees, by 


desirable 


be charac- 


Fletcher H. Swift, of the University of | 


Minnesota. 


The outstanding fentures of the ses- | 


sion may best be stated as follows: 

(1) Practical field work in school sys- 
tems under the careful guidance of mem- 
bers of the Department of Education 
should satisfy a considerable part of the 
requirements for advanced degrees. 

(2) The Bureau of Education was 
asked to serve as a clearinghouse for 
educational investigations so as to avoid 
duplications and assist in covering the 
more important fields. 

(3) The compilation of theses made 
by the University of Illinois revealed 











that middle-western State universities 
are rapidly developing graduate schools 
of education. As a notable instance of 
this, the University of Iowa was found 
to have issued more diplomas for doc- 
tors’ and masters’ degrees in the last 
three years than any other institution in 
America save two. 

(4) Intelligence tests were shown to 
be reasonably reliable as evidence of 
ability to do college work. 

(5) The degrees of A. B., A. M., and 
Ph, D. in their historical development 
have been distinctly teachers’ degrees 
and there is no historical justification 
for the contention that schools of educa- 
tion should now make use of other de- 
grees and leave these degrees, which are 
traditionally teachers’ degrees, for use 
in colleges of liberal arts. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. 

Guy M. WHirr.Le, University of Michigan. 
The annual meeting of the National 

Society for the Study of Education was 

held at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 

Ohio, on Monday evening, February 238, 

President J. C. Brown presiding. Some 

1,200 persons listened to the following 

program: 

I. THE Epvucation or GIrrep CHILDREN. 

1. The Yearbook on Gifted Children, 
Theodore S. Henry, professor of 
psychology, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. Detroit's Experiment with Gifted Pu- 
pils. Elizabeth Cleveland, super- 
visor of special activities, Detroit 
publie schools. 

3. Some Features of the Educational De- 

velopment of Gifted Children. 
Guy M. Whipple, professor of ex- 
perimental education, University 
of Michigan. 

II. PLANS For 1921. 

The Proposed Yearbook on “The Con- 
tent of Courses for the Training of 
Teachers in Normal Schools.” H. A, 
Brown, president of the State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


to 











———> c 


111. New MArTeRIALS OF INSTRUCTION, 


1. The Yearbook on New Materials of In- 


struction. Charles H. Judd, dean 


of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and chairman 
of the society’s Committee on New 


Materials of Instruction. 

Organization of Lessons in Eng- 
lish for Americanization Classes, 

Charles F. Towne, associate prin- 

cipal, Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 

dale, Mass. 

8. Projects for Grades IV to VI to Afford 
Training in Sehool Skills. Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Kan- 
sas. 


2. The 


The discussion, which was lead by 
Supt. Jesse H, Newlon, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
was participated in by various members 
of the society. 

Particular interest was manifested In 
the first section of the program dealing 
with problems arising in the education 
of gifted children. 

At the business meeting the following 
resolution was passed by an almost 
unanimous vote: 

Whereas Mr. Charles E. Chadsey, one 
of the former presidents of this society, 
a man of national repute, of unquestioned 
integrity and sincerity of purpose, who 
has stood conspicuously for the scientific 
investigation of educational problems, 
has, as shown by the decision of the 
Appellate Court, been subjected by a po- 
litical board to indignities that constitute 
a scandal in the teaching profession ; and 

Whereas this society desires to go on 
record in support of the maintenance of 
the highest ideals in the professional re- 
lations between the schoolmen of our 
eountry and the public that they serve; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this society conveys to 
Charles E. Chadsey this expression of its 
heartiest good will and this assurance 

_that he has the full confidence of its 
members; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be in- 
eorporated in the minutes of this meet- 
ing, and that a copy of them be trans- 
mitted to Mr, Chadsey. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Wittiam A. Hown, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Fully 3,000 people, representing nearly 
every section of the United States, and 
Many from Canada attended the nine 
Sessions of the American School Hygiene 
Association at Cleveland. 

The entire first day was devoted to 
the consideration of health education as 
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conducted in the United States, in Can- 
ada, in cities, in rural communities, in 
universities, in normal schools, and in 
other special fields. 

School health service commanded the 
attention of large audiences during all 
of the second day of the congress. Medi- 
cal inspection in schools, physical educa- 
tion, speech improvement, conservation 
of vision, the sinrplification and stand- 
ardization of health records for school 
children, and the correlation of medical 
inspection and physical training were 
some of the subjects presented to these 
sessions. 

The Thursday morning session on sex 
education was one of the most interest- 
ing of the course. Speakers of na- 
tional prominence presented the follow- 
ing subjects for consideration: “ An 
Emergency Solution for an Emergency 
Need,” “A Suggested Plan for System- 
atic Sex Education,” “Seeing Boyhood 
Through,” and “ Sex Education in Heme 
and in School.” 

On Thursday afternoon a symposium 
was given on “Relation of School and 
Health Authorities with Respect to 
School Health Service.” This was par 
ticipated in by representatives of health 
and educational departments and by 
others representing the public. Many 
interesting arguments were presented. 

Mental hygiene was discussed on Thurs 
day evening before an audience of 450 
people. 

The session on mouth hygiene on Fri- 
day morning presented many practical 
contributions to modern methods of deal- 
ing with dental eonditions among sehool 
children. The speakers represented the 
Federal Government, the National Dental 
Association, the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary, the American Red Cross, a 
prominent dental journal, and a leading 
dental college. 

The closing session on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to nutrition of sehool 
children. This session was opened by a 
clinic with school children demonstrat- 
ing a practical plan for dealing with 
nutrition among children. One of the 
speakers presented a State program for 
nutrition of school children, while an- 
other speaker offered practical sugges- 
tions on interesting school children in 
health habits. Equally as interesting 
were the papers in this session on school 
lunches in cities, in villages and in rural 
communities, 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Dr. William 
A. Howe, State medical inspector of 
schools, Albany, N. Y.; vice president, 
Dr. Hiram Byrd, director of department 
of hygiene, University ef Mississippi; 
secretary and treasurer, Dr. Harry B. 
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Burns, director of school hygiene, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

The president-eleet was authorized to 
appoint several committees to Investigate 
and report to the next congress of the 
association. One committee will con- 
sider the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of health forms for school children, 
another will recommend the best methods 
for general adoption for the recegnition 
and control of communicable diseases, 
while a third will consider and recom- 
mend plans for cleser cooperation be- 
tween health and educational depart- 
ments in health work among children, 





NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Joun M. Brewsr, Harvard University, 


One of the most impertant conferences 
recently held on the subject of voea- 
tional cuidance was that in connection 
with the department ef superintendence 
at Cleveland on February 27th last, at 
which the subject for discussion was the 
lessons learned from experience in oc- 
cupational direetion among the members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Franee. The speakers for this meeting 
were Arthur H. Chamberlain, recently 
chief of occupational direction, now ex- 
ecutive secretary, California Teachers’ 
Association, and L. R. Alderman, now 
educational specialist in the Navy. 

That our men in France showed a tre- 
mendous interest in their vocational re 
adjustments was the testimony of beth 
these speakers. Army officers had 
warned them that it was little use hold- 
ing meetings without movies, music, and 
other means of entertainment; but these 
theories were completely disproved by 
the response given to vecational ques- 
tions. The American Library Associa- 
tion was praised for its efficient and rapid 
work in providing literature for the men, 
and conferences were continued even on 
beard ship on the way home. 

Mr. Chamberlain told of the plan used 
in France: To hold a general meeting for 
preliminary discussion and then to break 
up into groups for the discussion of such 
topics as engineering, professions, busi- 
ness, agriculture, ete. The experience in 
France had so stirred the men that a 
large proportion of them wished to seek 
other occupations than the ones they 
had left. They were advised, however, 
that unless there was a good reason to 
the contrary, they sheuld try to re 
turn to the oecupation which they alrea:y 
knew. 

Mr. Alderman’s talk dealt with the 
changes necessary in American educa- 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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TERMS. 


HALF A HUNDRED EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS. 
In this issue of School Life an at- 


to present brief accounts 
in con- 


tempt is made 
of some of the 
nection with the meeting of the depart- 
of superintendence at Cleveland. 
Secretaries and chairmen of the various 
conferences have furnished the bureau 
with the reports here given. Additional 
reports covering community centers, 
Junior Red Cross, Scouting, and related 
educational activities will be published 
in the next issue. 

The annual winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association is a re- 
markable gathering, bringing together an 
incredible number of educational organi- 
gations—half a hundred, more or less— 
many of them of the greatest importance, 
No one person can possibly attend a frac- 
tion of the meetings scheduled. For 
this reason, and also to try to carry some- 
thing from the meetings to the thou- 
sands of school officers who could not be 
present—for if the meetings are worth 
holding at all they are worth being known 
more widely—a large part of this and the 
succeeding issue is given over to the 
Cleveland conferences. 

It is sometimes felt that there are too 
many meetings during the one short week 
the department of superintendence is in 
Whatever the merits of this 
it is undeniable that 
valuable material is presented, and it is 
hoped that the reviews in these two 
issues of ScHoor Lire will be helpful in 
spreading the informaiton among school 
officials. 


meetings held 


ment 


session. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


ON SECONDARY MATHE- 
MATICS PUBLISHED. 


A preliminary report on “The Reor- 


ganization of the First Courses in Sec- 
ondary 


School Mathematics” was pub- 


=| 
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lished for the committee by the United 
States Bureau of Education about the 
middle of February. It has been dis- 
tributed widely. Copies of the report 
have gone to all the State departments 
of education, to all county and district 
superintendents in the United States, and 
to all city superintendents in cities and 
towns of over 2,500 population. It has 
been sent to all the normal schools in the 
country, to some 1,500 libraries, and to 
almost 300 periodicals and newspapers. 
In addition it has been sent to about 
4,500 individuals, the names and ad- 
dresses of which were furnished the 
Bureau of Education by the national 
committee. This list of individuals con- 
sists chiefly of teachers of mathematics 
and principals of schools throughout the 
country. Additions to this mailing list to 
secure future copies of the reports of the 
committee can still be made. Individuals 
interested in securing these 
should send their names and addresses 
to thé chairman of the committee (J. W. 
Young, Hanover, N. H.). 


reports 











A subcommittee consisting of Prof, 
©. N. Moore, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, W. F. Downey, of Boston, 
and Miss Eula Weeks, of St. Louis, has 
been appointed to prepare a report for 
the Committee on Elective Courses in 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools, 
Any material or suggestions for this re- 
port may be sent directly to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Recent meetings of teachers, at which 
the reports of the national committee 
have been discussed, have taken place in 
New York City, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Oklahoma, Philadelphia, 
Springfield (Mass.), Providence (R. IL.), 
Meetings in April will take place in Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Ken- 
tucky. 

At the meeting of the General Educa- 
tion Board in New York on February 28 
the sum of $25,000 was appropriated for 
the use of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements to continue 
its work for the year beginning July 1, 
1920. 





By J. W. 


educational theory. 


tion to train its citizenship. 


Smith-Towner Bill. 


sanitation. 


politicians. 


picture films. 


intelligence tests. 


tion of teachers. 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 
CRABTREE, 


1. In every section, department, or other group meeting there was a very 
definite attempt to outline programs of practice instead of merely to discuss 


2. Throughout the entire meeting there was a very definite recognition 
of the community and nation-wide need to increase teachers’ salaries and 
to improve teachers professionally, not from the standpoint of teachers 
merely, but from the standpoint of a democracy which must rely on educa- 


3. A very definite and clear-cut recognition of the need for a federal 
department of education and for federal appropriation as provided in the 


4. The definite recognition of the need for a complete program of 
physical and health education and well-being as inclusive of the best that 
is implied in military training and personal and community hygiene and 


5. A distinctive tendency to support a permanent nation-wide program 
of Americanization under the direction of trained educators instead of 


6. A definite recognition of the immediate need for greater democracy 
in school management, for wise teacher participation in school government, 
and for a democratic reorganization of the department itself. 

7. The very definite recognition of the educational value of out-of-school 
organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Junior Red Cross, National Geographic Society, Community Center Organi- 
zations, and the School Garden Association. 

8. A definite recognition of the educational value of all forms of visual 
education, including objects, slides, laboratory experiments, and moving- 


9. A general recognition of the need to refine greatly our present avail- 
able tests in subject matter and in intelligence, with a growing apprecia- 
tion of the educational value of the plan underlying the Army, trade, and 


10. The growing recognition of the necessity for nation-wide organiza- 


Scerctary, N. B.A. 




















NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, 


(Continued from page 7.) 


tion to give the children more oppor- 
tunity to know something of the occupa- 
tional world before their responsibili- 
ties are suddenly thrust upon them. The 
lesson of the work of occupational direc- 
tion in France is that vocational guid- 
ance must be begun at least at the sixth 


grade in American schools. By means 


of agricultural clubs, home activities, 
ond student activities, qualities neces- 


sary for success in the vocational world 
may be developed and actual vocational 
information be acquired. 

This meeting was the first conference 
held since the adoption of the new con- 
the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, This constitution 
was adopted at the Chicago meeting held 
in connection with the Society for Voca. 
tional Education the preceding week, and 
the chairman of the Cleveland meeting, 
Dr. John M. Brewer, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is the new president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. 
Russel H, Allen, head of the division of 
education, bureau of municipal research 
of New York City, is secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
and both Dr. Brewer and Mr. Allen gave 
reports regarding the aims and activities 
of the association. 


stitution by 





The plan for the new association as | 


explained at the Cleveland 
brietly as follows: Local organizations 
are to be formed of persons interested in 
vocational guidance for the discussion of 
their own restricted problems and for 
conference with other locals in the mat- 
ter of working out a comprehensive plan 
for yocational guidance everywhere. The 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is to be the federated organization, 
with a board of trustees, which will act 
as « clearing house and will transmit to 
the local organizations the findings of 
the other locals, and thus work out dur- 
ing the coming year a set of principles 
for the introduction and progress of vo- 
eational guidance. It is hoped that this 
plan of organization will accomplish 
more for the cause of vocational guidance 
than a central society carrying on activi- 
ties in its own way. 

The officers elected at the Chicago 
meeting are as follows: President, John 
M. Brewer, Harvard University; vice 
president, Clyde A, Brown, Chicago; sec- 
retary, Russe] H. Allen, New York City; 
treasurer, I. B. Morgan, Kansas City; 
trustees, Miss Katherine F. Ball, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, S. E. Fleming, Se- 


meeting is | 
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attle, Wash., Miss Helen M. Bennett, Chi- 
cago, Edw. Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Miss 
Emma P. Hirth, New York City, 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Cona M. WINCHELL, TEACHERS COLLBOR, 
New YOrK. 


The midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association was 
held on February 23 and 24. 

There was a council meeting of the 
association held on Monday evening. 
There were three sessions of programs, 
one, Monday afternoon, February 23; one, 
Tuesday morning, February 24; and the 
last one, Tuesday afternoon, February 24. 
On Monday evening at 6.30, a dinner was 
held, where the attendance was, approxi- 
mately, 250. On Tuesday noon, luncheon 
Was served by the Department of Home 
Zconomics in the Eagle school, where the 
sessions were held. 

The general topics upon which the pro- 
gram was formulated were as follows: 
(1) Methods in high schools; (2) Tests 
in home economics teaching; (3) Child 
feeding. 

The program was as follows: 


Monday afternoon, February 23. 


Methods in high schools: 

Leader: Edna N. White, president, 
A. H. E. A., and professor 
of home economics, Ohio 
State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The problem solving method in 
home economics teaching, Helen 
Goodspeed, State supervisor of 
home economics, Madison, Wis. 

Applied economics in a one year 
home economics high school 
course, Rosa Biery, University of 
Chicago, elementary and high 
schools. 

3.30. General discussion, 

6.30, Dinner. 


1.30. 


2.30. 


Tuesday morning, February 24. 


Tests in home economics teaching: 
Leader: Adelaide Laura Van Duzer, 
supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Cleveland, Ohio. 
9.00. Tests as an aid in the teaching and 
organization of home economics, 
Florence Williams, supervisor of 
industrial arts, Richmond, Ind. 
10.00. Standard tests in teaching textiles 
and cmthing in high school, 
Mabel Trilling, professor of home 
economics, University of Chi- 
cago. 
11.00, Teaching by the meal-plan method, 
Betsy Madison, home economics 
department, University of Wis. 


Tucsday afternoon, February 24. 


Child feeding: 
Leader: Lydia Roberts, assistant 
professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Chi- 








9 
cago, and temporarily 
with the Children’s Bu- 


reau, Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. 
» Report on field work for children's 
Bureau, Lydia Roberts. 

2.00, Feeding clinic and demonstration 
school, Mary A. Harper, Associa- 
tion for improving the condition 
of the poor, New York City. 

3.00. Exhibits of rats on different experi- 
mental diets, Emma Francis, Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

3.45. General discussion. 

Miss Abby Marlatt, of the University 
of Wisconsin, was chairman of the pro-- 
gram committee, 


1. 


= 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


James F, 


In accordance with its custom the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
held a special meeting in Cleveland dur- 
ing the convention of the department of 
superintendence of the N, FE. A. Sessions 
were held during the forenoon and after- 
noon of Wednesday, February 25, at the 


Ilosic, Chicago Normal College. 


Old Stone Church. About 500° persons 
attended, 

The topic of the morning session was 
“The Permanent Speech Caumpaign.” 


The first paper was read by P. Caspar 
Harvey, head of the English department 
of the Fort Hays (Kans.) State Normal 
School, on the subject “ The Follow-up of 
Speech Week.” Mr. Harvey had written 
to a large number of persons in different 
perts of the country asking their opinion 
with regard to the follow-up of the cam- 
raign and what character it should. take, 
The answers emphasized the necessity of 
the inventory as a means of finding out 
what points most need stressing and a 
division of emphasis between the im- 
provement of everyday speech and the 
spread of the English language among 
foreigners of this country. Miss Olive M, 
Bear, head of the English department of 
the Decatur (Tll.) High School, followed 
with a paper on “ Eradicating Speech 
Errors,” in which she laid considerable 
stress upon the difficulties inherent in the 
situation in which a high-school teacher 
hus five or six classes and large member- 
ship in each. She would enlist the in- 
terest of the pupils in devising ways and 
means in checking up on results. Prof, 
Howard Ql. Driggs, professor of educa- 
tion in English in the University of Utah, 
cave an address on “ The Development of 
Speech Power.” He made a plea for 
stress on content rather than on form. 
He would have the pupils find useful sub- 
jects and handle them with reference to 
the particular audience. The funda- 
mental principle of good speaking, he 
said, is to have one thing to say and say 
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it. He illustrated this principle by ex- 
panding this one thought by means of 
rumerous illustrations drawn from his 
visits to schools in various parts of the 
country. The last speaker of the morn- 
ing was Miss Zaida Gaines, of the Long- 
wood High School in Cleveland, Ohio. 
She gave a practical demonstration of 
hew she trains her pupils in voice pro- 
duction. She attempts only very simple 
exercises and handles these in such a way 


as to avoid overself-consciousness on the 
part of the pupils. The psychology of 
suggestion is her principal resource. She 
believes that speech training can best be 
done in regular English classes by English 
teachers who have taken some pains to 
train themselves and not by means of 
special courses in charge of special speech 
teachers, 

The topic of the afternoon session was 
“Checking up on English.” Speaking of 
“What to Look for in a Composition 
Lesson,” Miss Helen O. Lemert, head of 
the English department of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, High School set forth her 
English creed under such heads as or- 
ganizing the audience situation, the 
choice and limitation of the subject, 
orderly planning, and intelligent 
criticism. She agreed with Prof. Driggs 
that content comes first. work 
is dependent upon clear and _ defi- 
nite motives for speaking and writing. 
The parallel topic, “‘What to Look for 
in a Literature Lesson,” was presented 
by J. F. Van Every, head of the depart- 
ment of English and History of the 
Toronto (Canada) High School of Com- 
merce. Mr. Van Every pointed out that 
the first necessity is real intelligent ap- 
preciation on the part of the teacher, 
who must be able to grasp the author’s 
point of view and to express his message 
in effective oral reading. The pupils 
must be able to see the work as a whole 
as well as develop the meaning of de- 
tails. Unless the literature serves to 
interpret life to the pupils, it has little 


class 


Good 


value. He would give to a discussion 
and appreciation of artistic technique 


a distinctly subordinate place. In litera- 
ture, as in composition, content comes 
first. 

The two remaining papers of the after- 
noon related to the use of scales and 
standards. Mr. C. C. Certain, head of 
the English department in the Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Mich., 
gave an illustrated talk on “ What the 
Scales Show,” in which he compared the 
standards set up by teachers with the 
actual standards which pupils in high 
school have been found able to reach. 
As usual, the demands of the teachers 
whose work was studied were far be- 
yond the actual capacity of the pupils. 
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By means of tables and graphs he showed 
how the marks attained by pupils in 
classes in composition compare with their 
ability as shown by the Otis Intelligence 
Frequently pupils standing high 
in intelligence low marks 
in composition, perhaps because of in- 
subordination. The final paper, on “ Set- 
ting up School Standards,” by Mr. C. E. 
Douglas, superintendent of 
brought forcibly 
of treating all 
pupils of a class as of equal ability. 


Tests, 


tests receive 


assistant 
Erie, Pa., 
the danger 


schools in 
to attention 
the 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DIRECTORS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. 


EE. J. ASHBAUGH, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


The National Association of Directors 
of Educational Research held fifth 
unnual session in conjunction with the 
department of superintendence at Cleve- 
land. The membership of the organiza- 
tion consists of directors and assistant 


its 


directors of departments of educational! 
research in State universities, State nor- 
mal schools, State departments of educa- 
tion, and city school systems, this repre- 


senting the edueational activities in the 
leading cities and institutions of the 


country. The organization was founded 
for the purpose of fostering that type of 
research work in the public schools which 
would function in increased efficiency of 
class-room teaching. 

A closed meeting, for members only, 
was held Monday, in which the discus- 
sions centered about the technical ques- 
tions invelved in the validity and re- 
liability of educational testing. The 
initial step was taken toward the stand- 
ardization of terminology used in test- 
ing work and the setting up of criteria 
for the judging of offered to the 
publie. The association hopes to be espe- 
cially helpful to the school people of the 
country by work of this type. 


tests 


Two open sessions were held Thursday, 
with an average attendance of more than 
600. Papers were presented by Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres and W. Randolph Burgess, 
both of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
President H. A. Brown, of the Oshkosh 
Normal School; Dean F. J. Kelley, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Dr. W. W. Theisen 
and Mrs. Cecile White Fleming, of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Educa- 
tion; Miss Harriet Barthelmass, bureau 
of measurement, Boston; Dr. Virgil 
Dixon, director of research and guidance, 
Oakland, Calif.; and J. W. Richardson, 
director of research, Hibbing, Minn. 
Most of the papers presented will be pub- 
lished in the Journal ef Educational Re- 
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search, which has been adopted as the 


oflicial organ of the association. 


Thursday evening, at the annual ban- 
quet, Dean Russell, of the college of edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa, was 
elected to honorary membership. Short 


addresses on problems of significance to 
the members of the were 
given by Dean Russell, Assistant Super- 
intendent Packer, of Detroit, and Prof. 
H. O. Rugg, of Columbia. These were fol- 
lowed by the presidential address of Dr. 


association 


Bb. R. Buckingham, who gave a résumé 
of the progress in educational research 
during the past year. The address re- 
vealed that almost all problems affecting 
school administration and supervision 
had been worked upon during the year 
und that notable had been 
achieved in a number of directions. 

The new officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, M. E. Haggerty, director 
bureau of cooperative research, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; vice president, Virgil 
-Dickson, director bureau of research and 
guidance, Oakland, Calif.; seeretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Ashbaugh, director bu- 
reau of educational service, extension di- 
vision, State University of Iowa, 


progress 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 


Eixia Vicroria Doess, University of Missouri, 


The National Council of Primary EKdu- 
cation held its fifth annual meeting on 
February 24 at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. An audience of over 1,500 crowded 
the room to its utmost capacity. This 
more than doubled any previous attend- 
ance record and is a most gratifying in- 
dication of a general awakening to the 


importance of progressive methods in 


early education. The topie fer discus- 
sion was outlined as follows: 

I. Topic: The Organization of the 
Curriculum and the Daily Program of 


the Primary Schoo!—Informal organiza- 
tion around children’s purposes—Formal 
organization of subject-matter and pro- 
cedure—Discussion of strong and weak 
points of both types. 

If. Section report of the Committee on 
Furnishing and Equipment, Abbie Louise 
Day, chairman. General discussion. 

Two reports out of many observa- 
tions made by the committee were in the 
hands of the audience. These repre- 
sented extremes of very free and very 
formal practice. A third report alse in 
the hands of the audience contained an 
observation made under the auspices of 
the Kindergarten - Primary tesearch 
Committee of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. This presented a free 
type also. Another report distributed 
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outlined a follow-up study conducted in 
St. Louis and based upon a free program. 

In introducing Miss Moore, of the Com- 
mittee on “A Day’s Work,” the chairman 
gave a brief review of the committee’s 
work and emphasized the fact that the 
tusk set had been to show what is now 
considered an acceptable day's work 
with the view ultimately to arrive at 
some standard through a study of these 
type programs. 

Miss Moore stated that the observa- 
tions had been made under normal con- 
ditions, in many instances the teacher 
not being aware that any special obser- 
yation was in progress. The committee 
had tried te secure typical programs 
from town and country, public and pri- 
vate large and small city 
systems. These reports were presented 
for discussion in order that the audience 
might seek to discover what features of 
each type were most educative and worthy 
of continued emphasis and what features 
are undesirable. The discussion was 
opened by Dr. Ernest Horne, who pointed 
out some of the weaknesses of the freer 
type, though commending this method in 
preference to the extremely formal. He 
criticized too great use of make-believe 
material in construction and urged real 
life with real things, such as the care of 
pets, real gardens, etc. 


schools, in 


Miss Catherine Watkins followed with 
some points of emphasis on strong points 


in the more formal procedure which 
should not be lost while securing the 


benefits of the new freedom. These sug- 
gestions centered around the formation 
of systematic habits and wisely directed 
energy in contrast to an impulsive habit 
of gratifying passing whims which may 
result if the freer program is not under 
the direction of a wise teacher. Super: 
intendent Perry, of Leominster, Mass., 
told of the introduction of the freer 
methods into his schools and of the suc- 
cess of the venture. Professor Abbie L. 
Day, of the University of Nevada, reported 
progress in the study of Furnishings and 
Equipment. ‘This committee is cooperat- 
ing with the committee on standardiza- 
tion of school buildings with a view to 
securing better accommodations for pri- 
mary schools. The fixed desk is doomed. 
Movable furniture, plenty of cupboard 
space, both for pupils’ work and general 
supplies, building blocks, 
hammers and saws, wood and nails, a 
great variety of reading and _ picture 
books, and ample space for games are 
among the minimum essentials in the 
furnishing of a modern primary school. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed sidelights were thrown on reports 
from Michigan and St. Louis by those 
in close touch with the work and evi- 
dence offered to prove the development 


sandtables, 








of social consciousness as well as inde- 
pendence and self-direction in thought 
and action under the freer type of pro- 
gram. 





SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


J. lL. Ranxpatt, Bureau of Education, 


Meetings of the School Garden Associa- 
tion of America were held in the rooms of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, Hotel 
Statler, on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. As an introduction to both meet- 
ings, motion picture films were presented 
showing school garden work in Redlands, 
Calif., Seattle, Wash., Roxbury, Mass., 
and garden work of the United States 
School Garden Army Companies. 

The first speaker on Tuesday afternoon 
was Van Evrie Kilpatrick, supervisor of 
school gardens in New York City, who 
discussed all-year school gardens. The 
plan of using the regular grade teacher to 
teach garden lessous in the school and at 
the school garden was outlined. The New 
York plan places special emphasis on 
demonstration. the school, 
although a very large number of home 
gardens were conducted during the past 
season. The home gardens were directed 
by grade teachers employed for the vaca- 


eardens at 


tion period, 

J. L. Randall, director, United States 
School Garden Army, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, described the plan of the United 
States School Garden Army and outlined 
the use of garden lessons, manuals, 
record blinks, and teachers’ outlines, 
The speaker explained that the insignia, 
certificates, and posters are furnished 
free to teachers and are to be used to 
stimulate interest among the children. 
These special inducements to garden work 
are considered as a means to an end only, 
but the real object of the garden division 
of the Bureau of Education is to intro- 
duce home gardening as a part of the 
curriculum, 

Lester S. Ivins, department of agricul- 
ture, pornral school, Kent, Ohio, and Dr. 
Cc. M. Weed, principal State normal 
school, Lowell, Mass., discussed courses 
for teachers in normal schools. The 
great increase in the number of garden 
teachers and supervisors employed in city 
systems has made it necessary for normal 
schools to give special courses for the 
training of teachers to enable them to 
teach garden lessons in the classroom and 
to supervise the practical work in the 
school and home gardens. 

Miss E. Ruth Prytle, Principal McWKin- 
ley Vocational School, Lincoln, Nebr., de- 
scribed the children’s garden market that 
has been conducted in Lincoln for a num- 
ber of years. This market has furnished 





an outlet for the garden products not 
used at home and has enabled the pupils 
to secure substantial financial returns 
from the vegetables produced. 

On Wednesday afternoon 0. M. FE. East- 
nran, supervisor of gardens in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was the first speaker. Mr. East- 
man explained the plan of cooperation be- 
tween the garden department and the me- 
chanical departments of the school sys- 
tem. Interesting examples of this coop- 
eration in the form of garden tools made 
in machine shops were displayed. Mime- 
ographed copies of an outline giving the 
plan and scope of the garden work at 
Cleveland, to which were attached sam- 
ple enrollment blanks, record forms, ete., 
were distributed to those present. 

Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Allegheny County, Pa., dis- 
cussed the organization of gardening as a 
part of education in a county system. 
Methods of encouraging and sustaining 
interest among the pupils were given in 
detail and the success of the work in 
small city school systems was described. 

Miss Ethel Gowans, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, presented a 
paper which outlined the success of three 
years of garden work in the cities of the 
piedmont section of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The practical details of select- 
ing teachers, placing gardening in the 
course of study on the project plan, and 
the relation of the school to the home, 
were discussed. This paper aroused 
much interest among the garden super- 
visors present, and many questions were 
asked concerning the practical details of 
the work. 

On Wednesday evening a school garden 
banquet was held at the Statler Hotel. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was the principal speaker. Dr, 
Claxton outlined the duties and responsi- 
bility of a boy who is born in the country, 
and showed the real educational benefit 
that comes to the country boy through 
home occupations. In the city, on the 
other hand, the boys and girls do not have 
productive employment; therefore it is 
the duty of education to furnish occupa- 
tions. At the close of this address the 
supervisors and teachers present entered 
upon a general discussion of garden 
problems that lasted several hours. 








The greatest industry of our coun- 
try to-day is education, and we 
have learned from the examination 
of our draft recruits that there has 
been little care in general given to 
child welfare or to the protection 
of the health of the youth of our 
country thus engaged.—C. H. Mayo, 
M.D. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS CF MATHEMATICS 


Atrnrep Dayis, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 


A new organization, to be known as 
the National Teachers of 
Mathematics, was launched ag Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 24. About 150 per- 
sons were present, representing 20 dif- 
ferent States and many different organi- 
zations ef teachers in various parts of 
the country. J. A. Foberg, of Chicago, 
vice chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Mathematical Requirements, pre- 
sided at the morning session, while Mr. 
Werremeyer, director of mathematics in 
the Cleveland public schools, presided in 
the afternoon. Alfred Davis, of the Sol- 
dan High School, St. Louis, Mo., acted as 
secretary. 

The constitution adopted defines the 
purpose of the council as follows: 


Council of 


1. To secure a greater degree of co- 
operation and solidarity among the teach- 
ers of mathematics. 

(a) To provide for wide publicity of 
important reports and addresses related 
to mathematics and the teaching of math- 
ematics, through an official journal and 
other publications. 

(b) To vitalize and coordinate the 
work of the many organizations of math- 
ematics teachers throughout the country. 

2. To bring the interests of mathemat- 
ies to the attention and consideration of 
the educational world. 


The council is to be chiefly concerned 
with the teaching of mathematics in jun- 
jor and senior high schools, It pro- 
vides for interest in both elementary 
grade and college mathematics, however, 
since these fields are vitally connected 
with the work done in the secondary 
schools. 

The constitution further provides that 
regular meetings of the council shall be 
held annually at the time and place 
of the meeting of the department of su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association; that membership shall be 
individual and collective, the latter to 
provide for teachers ; 
and that there shall be an executive com- 
mittee of nine members to handle the 
business of the council, authorize the ap- 
pointment of committees, etc. The exec- 
utive committee is to consist of the presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
and six other members to be elected, two 
each year for a period of three years, ex- 
cept that at the first meeting two 
to be elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years. 

It was that existing 
journal should be made the official organ 
of the council, that the journal 


organizations of 


are 


resolved sonre 


and 


should be administered by an editorial 
board of from three to five members and 
an editor in chief. 


The members of the 

















editorial board are to be appointed by the 
executive committee and shall consist of 
teachers of elementary and secondary 
mathematics, and shall include a member 
representing the college group in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The following officers were elecied: 
President, C. N. Austin, Oak Park, IIL; 
vice president, H. O. Rugg, New York 
City, N. Y¥.3; secretary-treasurer, J. A. 
Foberg, Chicago, Ill.; executive commit- 
tee, Marie Gugle, Columbus, Ohio (3 
years) ; John Rorer, Philadelphia, Pa. (3 
years); Harry Wheeler, Worcester, 
Mass. (2 years) ; W. D. Reeve, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, (1 year). Two members of the 
committee are to be appointed by the 
committee itself. 

The following items in 
were of especial interest: 

The claims of mathematics as a factor 
in education, by Prof. C. N. Moore, of 
Cincinnati. 

Report of the national committee on 
mathematical requirements, by Prof. J. 
W. Young, of Dartmouth College, and 
chairman of the committee. A discussion 
of this report was led by E. R. Smith, 
principal of the Park Scheol, Baltimore, 
Md., and by Frank C. Touton, inspector 
of high schools for Wisconsin. 

Mathematics of the junior high school, 
by William Betz, of the Lincoln School, 
New York City. A discussion of this pa- 
per was led by Miss Marie Gugle, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

Prof. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Nornral College, explained the organiza- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


the program 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Mary ID. BraAprorp, KeENnosua, WIs. 


The tenth meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Statler, Cleye- 
land, Ohio, February 25. The meeting 
took the form of an afternoon conference, 
which was preceded by a luncheon at- 
tended by over a hundred women holding 
administrative positions in education. 

The president of the council, Miss Ada 
Van Stone Harris of Pittsburgh, opened 
the conference, She told how the growth 
of the council had necessitated the chang- 
ing of the plan followed at previous meet- 
ings, when a breakfast conference had 
been the usual order. The transaction 
of business and the discussion of a topic 
of importance to the women of this or- 
ganization required an uninterrupted pro- 


gram, 
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The topic chosen for the conference was 
“Administration and Supervision in 
School and College,” to be presented by 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim. 
mons College, Boston, Mass. It was not 
possible for Miss Arnold to attend the 
meeting, but printed outlines of her ad- 
dress were distributed, and these fur- 
nished the basis for an interesting dis- 
cussion, which was introduced by Mrs, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, State superin- 
tendent of schools of Colorado. 

Mrs. Bradford said that “while in the 
outline we had a digest of what Miss 
Arnold would have said, and that while it 
would be impossible to clothe the outline 
with the thought and feeling of Miss 
Arnold, there were in it certain points 
that were distinctly Arnoldesque and 
which she would mention.” 

The first one was this: “Approve the 
good and all effort toward the good.” 
Another: “Recognize that certain things 
can’t be helped, and make no fuss about 
them.” 

The importance of another point in the 
outline was discussed at some length, 
namely, the relation of the school or the 
echool system to the greater community, 
Taking Miss Arnold's statement, “The 
school system is under law, it is not a 
law unto itself,’ Mrs. Bradford said, “We 
are not only servants of the State, but 
we are created by the State, and there is 
no class of workers whose progress is 
conditioned more by law than the class to 
which we belong. Administrators in 
education are apt not to think of the 
law of the whole.” 

Another taking part in the discussion 
was Miss Katherine D. Blake of New 
York City, who emphasized the need of 
helping women to realize more fully their 
prerogatives in ndministrative affairs. 

Miss Bertha M. McConkey, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Springfield, 
Mass., commented on the criticism which 
had been passed on the program of the 
convention, to the effect that women had 
little recognition in it, by saying that this 
was the natural consequence of women’s 
staying on the outside and not getting 
into things. She proposed as.a topic for 
next year, “the democratizing of supers 
vision,” or “taking the sting out of super- 
vision.” 

Miss Olive New York City 
spoke further upon the topic of the par- 
ticipation of women in the general pro- 
grams, and brought out two practical 
causes affecting this question: (1) “ That 
can not speak so they can be 
heard. (2) That they have not Year hd 
as men have to men know 
how to help one another, and they see to 
it that men able to do things are put for- 
She learn 


Jones of 


women 


advertise 


ward.” advised women to 

















how to use their voices, and further pro- 
effort the council 
forward women able 


posed systematic by 


to fii d out and put 


to represent women on educational plat- 
forms. 

Miss Abbie Louise Day, of the Uni- 
yersity of Nevada, urged that the coun- 
cil could and should do an important 
piece of constructive work for education 
by an organized effort to spread the 

pel of “joy of our profession.” Teach- 


s ure not apt to show pupils the joy 
of their work, and high-school graduates 


necd to have that side shown them if 
they are to be attracted into the profes- 
sion, she said. 

Grace A. Day, Teachers’ College, New 
York City, followed up this idea with 
the suggestion that in recruiting for the | 
teaching profession, the normal schools 


sen out to the high schools girls who 


are just bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
and who because of their attractiveness | 
wil! help in the work that must be done, 
if our training schools get students they 
need, 


Miss Elizebeth Hall, assistant super- 
intendent of Minneapolis, 
spoke along the same line, quoting a re- 
mark made, inadvertently, by a young 
teacher to whom promotion to, supervi- 
had been offered, “There are ad- 
yantages, but you know how everybody 
hates a supervisor.” Supervisors need 
to rid themselves of lidbility to that 
fecling from the supervised. 


of schools 


sion 


A business meeting followed the con- 
ference, at which the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, superintendent of 
Kenosha, Wis.; vice president, 
Susan Dorsey, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary, Mrs. El- 
yira D, Cabell, dean of women, Chicago 
Normal School; treasurer, Miss T. C, 
Gecks, primary supervisor, St. Louis, 
Mo.: directors, Mrs. Ada Van Stone Har- 
ris, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, [Pa.; Miss Anna L. 
assistant superintendent of schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Miss Zoe C. Shaw, ele- 
mentary grade supervisor, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Miss May Trumper, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Helena, Mont. 

A meeting of the special committee of 
the Council on Training for Civie Re- 
sponsibility was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 25, with Miss Abby Parter 
Leland as chairman. The subject of 
the meeting was “ The School and Com- 
munity Program for Girls.” This meet- 
in took the form of a dinner conference, 
an a program of five-minute addresses 
by speakers representing six national or- 
g.nizations for different forms of social 
service was carried out. — 


schools, 


Mrs. | 


Logan, | 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DE- 
PARTMENTS OF EDUCATION IN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 


I’. J. Ketry, University of Kansas. 


The National Association of Depart- 
ments of Education in State universities 
and land-grant colleges has as its func- 
tion the study of problems of a strictly 
administrative nature which arise in con- 
nection with the training of teachers in 
State universities and land-grant col- 
leges, Its membership is on a representa- 
live basis, each school being entitled to 
one representative, either the head of 
the department or some other member 
of the department designated by the 
institution. This provision was made 
chiefly for the purpose of keeping the 
membership sufficiently limited so as to 
permit of conducting the meetings in the 
form of round-table discussions. The 
printed program merely states the prob- 
lems which seem to be most urgent, and 
each member is expected to contribute 
to the discussion. 

The problems listed for discussion at 
the recent meeting at Cleveland were the 
following: 

1. What can departments of educa- 
tion do to relieve the present and prospec- 
tive shortage of teachers? 

2. Should the amount of social sciences 
in the curricula for training teachers be 
increased ? 

3. What is the best plan of organiza- 
tion for securing from the departments of 
liberal arts the proper subject matter 
training for teachers? 

Representatives from about 40 insti- 
tutions took part in the discussions, 
Most of the time was given to the third 
topic, and therefore any attempt to sum- 
marize the program must give major 
emphasis to that. 

In connection with the first topie, the 
following suggestions were made: 

1. Departments of education might well 
initiate campaigns for educating the pub- 
lic as to the need of paying higher sal- 
aries. 

2” Departments of education might get 
in touch with former graduates who are 
no longer teaching and propose their 
names for positions. 

3. Departments of education might ex- 
ert leadership in effecting such organiza- 
tions of teachers as will best assure hold- 
ing up the standards and filling the posi- 
tions by means of raising salaries. 

The chief point involved in the third 
question is, “ Shall departments of educa- 
tion have control of the subject-matter 


courses which enter into the training of 
" The following points were | 


teachers? 
urged: 
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1. Since subject-matter depart- 
ments mathematics serve the 
needs of all the schools on the campus 
which require them, it is not economical 
to have the work for teachers separated 
It was suggested that the 


snech 


from the rest 


cepartments should be independent of 
centrol by any college or school, but 


should instead be the units of organiza- 
tion for the university toe serve all the 
schools alike, 

2. Kindly cooperation with frequent 
conference between the department of 
education and subject-matter depart- 
ments will nearly always secure the de- 
sirable modifications of the courses for 
teachers. 

3. Special methods courses in 
several high school subjects must 
under the control of the department of 
education, 


the 
be 





INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 


Jutta Wabe Asnor, Bureau of Education, 


A meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union was held in Engineers’ 
Hall, on Wednesday, February 25. Miss 
Catherine Watkins, chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
National Educational Association, pre- 
sided. 

The subject of the meeting was, “ The 
Kindergarten in Education Today,” and 
the program was as follows: 


Changes in the Primary Grades to 
Meet the Needs of the Kindergarten 


Child. Carroll G. Pearse, president 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Kindergarten and the Curriculum, 
H. C. Morrison, professor School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tih. 

The Kindergarten and the Community. 
John H. Francis, superintendent of 
schools, Columbus, Ohio, 


The meeting was followed by a dinner, 
Wednesday evening, in the ball room of 
the Hotel Cleveland, attended by over 
300 people. Miss Catherine Watkins 
presided, and the following speakers 
paid tribute to the value of the Kinder- 
garten in Education Today: Josephine 
Cerliss Preston, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Olympia, Wash; P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; F. BE. 


Spaulding, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. L. Suhrie, dean, 
Cleveland Normal School, Cleveland, 


Ohio; Julia Wade Abbot, kindergarten 
specialist, United States Burean of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C, 

Informal speeches were made by Miss 
Catherine Brice, assistant superintend- 
ent schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
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Netta Faris, head of the Cleveland Kin- 
dergarten Training School; Otis Cald- 
well, principal of the Lincoln School, 
New York City, and R. 8S. Jones, associ- 
ate superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Bureau of Education Committee 
of the International Kindergarten Union, 
Miss Nina ©. Vandewalker, chairman, 
held a meeting at kindergarten head- 
quarters, Cleveland Hotel, on the even- 
ing of Monday, February 23. Meetings 
of the Subcommittee on Inquiry of Cur- 
ricula of Women’s Colleges, and the Sub- 
committee on Primary Curriculum, were 
held during the week. 

A new subcommittee on Tests and 
Measurements was appointed, consisting 


of the following persons: Miss Alma 
Binzel, chairman; Miss Alice Temple, 
Miss Patty Hill, Miss Stella McCarty, 


Miss Florence Fox, Miss Marion Hanckel, 





COUNCIL OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRESIDENTS. 


Greorcs F. Zoox, Bureau of Education. 


The two subjects which occupied the 
center of attention at the council of nor- 
mal-school presidents, February 20, 21, 
1920, were the crisis in normal school at- 
tendanee and advanced credit relations 
between normal schools and the colleges 
and universities. Speaking on the first 
of these two topics, President W. P. 
Morgan, of the Western Illinois State 
Normal School, showed that the total en- 
rollment at normal! schools had decreased 
from 48,246 in 1916 to 386,180 in 1919, 
In the same years the number of gradu- 
ates decreased from 13,681 to 9,514. The 
normal schools of New York are in the 
worst position, with a decrease of 457 
since 1914. The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that higher salaries were abso- 
lutely necessary before young men and 
women would enter the teaching profes- 
sion. The normal school presidents were 
confident the widespread educational 
campaign now going on would bring this 
about. As soon as it occurs the normal 
schools will again be crowded. 

A more cheerful note was struck by 
President C. G. Pearse of the State nor- 
mal school at Milwaukee, Wis., in which 
he described the development which had 
taken place in securing advanced credit 
relations between normal schools and the 
The graduates 
from the four-year course of 11 normal 
schools are now permitted to pursue post- 
graduate work at State universities, four 
of them being restricted to graduate 
work in education. Nine normal schools 


are allowed full credit at the State uni- 
versities for their three-year courses, 26 
for their two-year courses, and several 
for one year of university work. 
generally agreed that the State univer- 


It was 
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sities should reeognize normal school 
work, based on graduation from high 
school, for graduation fronr liberal arts 
and edueation schools. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTORS 
AND SUPERVISORS. 

J. J, Dipcoecr, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of High School In- 
spectors and Supervisors was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25 and 26. 
There were more than a hundred in at- 

tendance 

Three general topies were discussed 
at this meeting. The first dealt with 
the question of health and physical edu- 
eation courses in the high schools. A 
questionnaire had been sent out by the 
association and reports were received 
from 36 States. The data secured in 
this way revealed a positive lack of re- 
quired work in health and physical edu- 
eation In the high schools. 

At the first session two papers were 
given by J. H. McCurdy, director of nor- 
mal courses of physical education, Young 
Men’s Christian Association College, 
Springtield, Mass., and Arthur W, Dunn, 
specialist in civie education, United 
States Bureau of Education. The in- 
spectors from several States told what 
their States were doing in this field. 


At the second session two general 
topics were discussed. The first was, 


“Do the Present Regulations Made Un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act Permit Voca- 
tional Students to Devote a Suflicient 
Proportion of Time to Non-Vocational 
Subjects?” L. H. Carris, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., presented the main paper on this 
subject. The inspectors led in discussion 
concerning the operation of the Smith- 
Hlughes bill. It was evident from the 
discussion that the administrators in 
some of the schools are of the opinion 
that sufficient time is not given to aca- 
demic subjects and that they find it hard 
to meet the present requirements. 

The second topic discussed was: “ Has 
the Time Arrived when Every Youth up 
to the Age of 18 Should be Required by 
Law to Attend School Not Less Than 
Hight Hours per Week? Should Part- 
Time or Continuation Education be of- 
fered in Comprehensive High Schools 
Rather than in Special Continuation 
Schools?” The discussion showed, so 
far as inspectors are concerned, that they 
very strongly favor the enactment of a 
law requiring continuation education up 
to the age of 18, and very strongly be- 
lieve that this work should be offered 
in the comprehensive high schools, 
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Another subject discussed briefly. was, 
“Value, Scope, and Preparation of State 
Manuals on Various High-School Sub- 
jects.” This subject was discussed by 
H. A. Hollister, high-school visitor, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; B. EB. Lewis, high-school super- 
visor, Topeka, Kans. ; and John E. Foster, 
inspector of schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, John EF. Fos- 


secondary 


ter, inspector ef secondary schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa; vice president, C. D. Keeh, 
Harrisburg, T'a.; 
Didcoct, Pen- 
Nashville, 


high-school inspector, 
secretary-treasurer, J. J. 
body College for Teachers, 


Tenn. 





CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

F, Loutsm Harpiyx, University of Wisconsin, 

The general subject of the Conference 
of Deans of Women in State Universities, 
held February 23, was the constructive 
work of the dean of women. Through 
all the discussions the fundamental idea 
was that the work of the dean was not 
to “ply the trade of a social tinker,” but 
to “practice the profession of a social 
architect.” Even the small details of the 
dean’s office should be administered with 
reference to their final educational value 
and the fiiness of the 
methods used. 

Mrs. K. W. Jameson, dean of women at 


the University of Montana, has been work- 
ing at the problem of the young woman 
who is earning her way through college 
by household service. For several years 
many State universities have had a co- 
operative house or houses where women 
students wholly or partly self-supporting 
lived in pleasant groups, piecing out their 
incomes by their cleverness in household 
management. This solved the problem 
for students who were working as ste- 
nographers, office assistants, ete. But the 
girl offering household service still lived, 
isolated usually from other students, in 
the house where she assisted, and was 
often seriously hampered in her work and 
prevented from sharing any outside ac- 
tivity by the uncertain hours character- 
istic of the unsystematized household, 
At Montana a few housekeepers were 
found willing to help in an experiment 
that aimed to overcome these disadvan- 
tages. They systematized the work of 
the day so that the student need not live 
in the house. The girls grouped them- 
selves in a house where they paid, in ad- 
dition to room rent, a fee for kitchen and 
dining-room privileges. Students and 
housekeepers agreed upon a scale of prices 
for work of different kinds. 

The problem of housing the present 


educational 


large number of women was considered. 


In veneral the State universities lave 














le no comprehensive plans for hous- 


' 
bilat 


ing students during the past two decades 


of stendy and rapid growth, Mrs. W. J. 
Keller, formerly assistant to the dean of 
women at the University of Wisconsin, 
reported on her experience with outside 
lodzings. The houses used are almost 
inviriably too small for economic 
efliciency and not well adapted to the 
housing of studenis, she pointed out. 


As the result of seven years’ earnest 


endenvor to bring these commercial lodg- 


ings to a satisfactory standard, Mrs. 
Keller concludes that some other pro- 
vision is essential. Dormitories con- 
trolled by the university afford the only 


satisfactory solution of the problem, she 
believed. 

The deans of women felt that the pre- 
valent bad taste in dancing was due to 
the present type of dance music. “ Where 
the students dance in proper surround- 
ings, to well-played real music, not noise, 
decerous dancing is easily secured,” it 
was asserted. 

Miss Eva Johnston, dean of women at 
the University of Missouri, speke on the 
service which the dean of women was in 
position to render toward stimulating 
student interest and activity in intellec- 
tua! and artistic things. To increase or- 
eanizations for such purposes would be 
a mistake, she thought. In her institu- 
tion the members of the Women's Council 
have an average of 20 committee meet- 
ines a month. One student confessed to 
36 hours per month spent in extra-curric- 
ulum meetings, 

The conference accepted the invitation 
of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association to affiliate 
with the Women's Foundation for Social 
Health, and voted to send representatives 
to the house of delegates. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION. 


In the session of the National Coun- 
cil of Education on “ Democracy in 
Management,” Supt. Charles Meek, of 
San Antonio, Tex., supported in a gen- 
era! way the proposition that teachers 
could contribute nruch not only in the 
development of policy but also in its 
execution, and that an _ organization 
should be formed for utilizing their 
knowledge and skill in these particulars. 
He was followed by H. B. Wilson, super- 
intendent of schools at Berkeley, Calif., 
who spoke of the benefits that had been 
derived in the schools of which he has 
been superintendent from the participa- 
tion of teachers through temporary com- 
mittees in the working out of various 
types of school problems, these commit- 
tees being organized in such a way as to 
cause all teachers to take part in the 
deliberations and to express their opin- 
ions through teachers nominated by 
them and finally chosen by the superin- 
tendent. 
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The viewpoint of the National Educa- 
tion Commission on the “ Emergency in 
Education " was presented by Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Columbia Universily, who 
analyzed and defended the 
of the commission. 

Charles B, Stillman, president of the 
Anrerican Federation of Teachers, read 
a paper setting forth the views of the 
American Federation of Teachers, in 
which he expressed the opinion that 
teachers should be elected as members 
of school boards by vote of the people 
upon nominations made by the teachers, 

The report of the study of the “ Par- 
ticipation of Teachers in the Manage- 
ment of Schools” carried on by Harlan 
Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania, 
on behalf of the committee on superin- 
tendents’ problems contained an outline 
of a tentative plan for scientific study of 
the whole question and also a summary 
of the differences of views regarding the 
various forms of teacher participation, 
such as temporary committees, teachers’ 
councils, election of superintendent by 
teachers, representation of teachers on 
the school board, ete. As the-resuit of 
his study for the committee Dr. Upde- 
graff has fixed tentatively upon a princi- 
ple of participation of teachers in man- 
agement which he expects to test out in 
the study, as follows: “The best plan 
for teacher participation in manage- 
ment is that which recognizes through- 
out the close cooperation of superior and 
subordinate in the determination and 
execution of the policies of the school; 


statements | 
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and, conversely, that in those school sys- 
tems in which some other form of teacher 
participation seems to produce better re- 
sults, it is due to evident shortcomings 
in the personnel or in the organization of 
the school system er in the community 
itself.” 

Regarding this principle he says: “ The 
application of this principle, if fewnd te 
be true and productive of the best re- 
sulis, will have two effects; first, it wil 
promote wider adoption of agencies pre- 
serving a proper balance between indi- 
vidual and social development as pro- 
vided in the principles of efficiency man- 
agement in those school systems in which 
the personnel and plan of organization 
of the administrative and supervisory 
staff is of standard efliciency ; second, it 
will sanction the establishment of 
agencies in which the freedom of the 
teacher is increased at the possible dan- 
ger of sacrifice of social development in 
those systems in which there are such 
shortcomings as inefficient principals or 
inefficient superintendents or unrespon- 
sive boards of education, and where the 
principals or superintendents or boards 
are not cooperatively inclined, or where 
superintendents or principals or boards 
are efficient but not sufficient in number 
to make full and free cooperation possi- 
ble. It should alse bring about coopera- 
tive efforts of superintendents and teach- 
ers to secure that extension of adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and teaching staffs 
which will make cooperative endeavors 
practicable.” 





BUREAU OF EDUCATION HOLDS CONFERENCES AT 
CLEVELAND. 





Physical Education, Gardening, Village Schools Subjects of Special Sessions— 
Gardening as an Essential Part of School Work—The 
Neglected Village School. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The morning session of the conference 
on physical education, held Wednesday, 
February 25, was limited to representa- 
tives of organizations cooperating in the 
promotion of universal physical educa- 
tion. Twenty such representatives were 
present. 

The chairman, Dr. Willard 8. Small, 
gave a brief résumé of the movement for 
universal physical education inaugurated 
at a conference called in Atlantic City, 
March, 1918, telling of the formation of 
a National Committee on Physical Educa- 
tion and its work and the establishment 
of a National Physical Education Service 
by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America in the fall of 1918. 

FE. Dana Caulkins, manager, National 
Physical Education Service, reported on 
the accomplishments for the past year. 





Mr. Caulkins explained that the latter 
part of November it was decided that a 
national bill should be introduced -im- 
mediately, because of the prominence 
which such a bill would receive in con- 
nection with the discussion of universal 
military training. It was explained that 
those favoring universal military train- 
ing have regarded physical education as 
an important preparation of young men 
for effective and speedy military train- 
ing; on the other hand, it was pointed 
out that those opposed to universal mili- 
tary training regard physical educatiomw 
as a safe and satisfactory substitute. 

At the afternoon session, which was 
an open session, 500 people were present. 
The general subject was progress of the 
year in physical education, 

Dr. James H. McCurdy, secretary of 
the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, diseussed the “ Progress in Pub- 
lic Interest.” He stressed the new pub- 
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lic appreciation of the importance of 
physical education due to the revela- 
tions of the draft statistics and of health 
conditions among school children and in- 
dustrial employees. 

A statement was read from Dr, 
Thomas A, Storey, director of the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, 
Washington, D. C. In this paper Dr. 
Storey explained that although his board 
was created primarily to combat the de- 
velopment ‘and spread of venereal dis- 
ease, yet the angles from which this 
problem was attacked included the stim- 
ulation of facilities and leadership for 
general hygiene by cooperation with the 
educational institutions and authorities 
in the various States. 

Col. I. I. Rees, War Plans Division, 
General Staff, Washington, D. C., de- 
scribed the educational and recreational 
program in the Army. He explained 
that it is the policy of the Army to build 
not merely soldiers but men. A program 
for establishing physical education 
throughout the Army has been submitted 
by Dr. Joseph BE. Raycroft, and accepted 
by the War Department, and is now be- 
ing put in operation. Training schools 
are being conducted in order to supply 
suflicient directors. 

©. W. Savage, director of physical 
education, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
urged the need for more thorough train- 
ing for directors of physical education in 
order that the quality of physical eduea- 
tion programs might be improved. He 
urged that the best available knowledge 
regarding physical education be more 
widely put in practice and that men mak- 
ing a life work of physical education 
cooperate in securing the necessary train- 
ing and giving the necessary study which 
would result in development of sound 
theory and practice. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, State director of 
physical training for New Jersey, gave 
helpful information regarding the prob- 
lems of supervision in the development 
of a State-wide program of physical edu- 
cation. 

EF. Dana Caulkins spoke upon the prog- 
ress in State legislation and the national 
outlook. He described the work of the 
National Physical Education Service in 
promoting State legislation, stating that 14 
States have adopted State laws, each of 
which more or less effectively establishes 
physical education on a State-wide basis. 
He described the Fess-Capper bill now 
before Congress, which would appropri- 
ate $10,000,000 to assist the States in 
training and payment of physical educa- 
tion teachers and supervisors. He re- 
ported a growing support for this bill and 
asserted that it would not conflict with 
the physical education provision of the 
Smith-Towner bill, being practically 
identical with it, 
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EDUCATION IN VILLAGES AND SMALL 
TOWNS. 

“Rural school” and “ city school” are 
common terms, but the term “ village 
school” has almost dropped out of the 
school man’s vocabulary. Indeed, few 
persons have thought or written about 
the American village, yet there are in 
the United States about 12,000 villages 
of less than 2,500 population, as reported 
by the chairman, W. 8S. Deffenbaugh, in 
his introductory remarks before the Vil- 
lage Conference at Cleveland, the third 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Edueation for superintendents and 
workers in this field. 

The program comprised topics relating 
to the village school course of study and 
to the general intellectual and social 
life of the village. Arthur Dunn, spe- 
cialist in community civies, United States 
Bureau of Education, pointed out that 
the village, since it is exceedingly sim- 
ple in organization, offers the very best 
cpportunity fer teaching civics through 
investigations carried on by the children. 

W. D. Lewis, deputy State superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania, emphatically as- 
serted that the village high school should 
not have college preparation as its aim; 
that it should first offer these subjects 
related to the practical everday life of 
the pupils. Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, lamented the fact 
tnat health conditions in villages are far 
from ideal, there often being open sewers 
or none at all, and no methods of garbage 
disposal, thus making sanitary conditions 
in the village much worse than in the 
city and even in the open country. 

Prof, J. C. Galpin, of the Department 
of Agriculture, presented a paper on the 
relation of the village to the surrounding 
country. He showed that the Villages in 
the agricultural sections of the country 
are distributing points for material goods. 
What is true about trade centers as dis- 
tributing points for material goods, he 
declared, is true in almost every particu- 
lar for them as distributors of mental, 
spiritual, and social goods. 

The next session was given up entirely 
to a discussion of the general intellectual 
and social life of the village community. 
Arthur Klein, secretary of the National 
University Extension Association, Prof. 
J. J. Pettijohn, director of the exten- 
sion division, University of Indiana, and 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, specialist in 
rural education, United States Bureau of 
Education, all emphasized the need of 
more self-activity on the part of village 
communities, pointing out that much of 
the entertainment should be by home 
talent; that there are great possibilities 
for the community drama and for com- 
munity music. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISED GARDENING. 

More than a hundred superintendents 
of city schools and supervisors of garden- 








ing attended the Bureau of Education 
conference on school supervised garden- 
ing. 

The chairman, Director J. L. Randall, 
of the United States School Garden 
Army, outlined briefly the growth of the 
school supervised garden movement in 
the city schools of the United States, 
The garden army division of the Bureau 
of Education was described as a service 
organization to assist school officials in 
introducing gardening as a regular part 
of the curriculum, The manuals of garden 
lessons, record blanks, and teachers’ out- 
lines furnished by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion were described. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, discussed the educational value 
of gardening from a national viewpoint. 
The relation of productive occupation to 
the mental, moral, and spiritual growth of 
the city child was outlined. 

Supt. W. W. Borden, of South Bend, 
Ind., described the plan of garden work 
in that city. The successful cooperative 
relations between the school department 
and playgrounds in conducting gardening 
last year were reviewed. Constructive 
plans for the organization of gardening 
as a part of the school course during the 
coming year were outlined. 

Supt. Harry Howell, of Raleigh, N. C., 
formerly superintendent at Asheville, N. 
C., spoke of the organization of garden- 
ing in Asheville under a supervisor who 
had charge of nature study, elementary 
science, and gardening. ‘The correlation 
of gardening with other subjects, espe- 
cially the sciences, was reviewed. 

Following the discussion by city super- 
intendents a general conference of xar- 
den leaders was held. Supervisor Roland 
W. Guss, of Cincinnati, Ohio, discussed 
the relation of gardening to nature study 
and other school subjects as it is being 
worked out by his department. C. M. 
Weed reviewed the progress of garden 
work in the Northeastern States and 
also present constructional plans for the 
correlation of gardening with other 
subjects. L.S. Ivins outlined the growth 
of gardening in the Central States and 
illustrated his talk by pointing out the 
success of gardening in many cities. C. 
A. Stebbins reported the garden activi- 
ties in the cities of the West, where over 
100,000 gardeners have already been en- 
rolled for the present season by the 
schools. I. A. Merrill outlined the prog- 
ress Of gardening in the South and 
Southwest and spoke of the trend of edu- 
cation toward vocational and prevoca- 
ticnal work. O. M. Eastman, supervisor 
of gardening in Cleveland, described the 
organization of the garden department 
in the Cleveland school system. 

At the close of the meeting a general 
invitation was extended to those present 
to visit the joint exhibit of the school 
garden army and Cleveland School Gar- 
den Department. 
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